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The New Cyneas of Emeric Grace. Edited with an introduction and 
translated into English from the original French text of 1633 by 
Thomas Willing Balch. Philadelphia: Allen, Lane and Scott. 1909. 
pp. xxxi, 363. 

The remarkable work of Emeric Cruce has had a curious career. 
Published in 1623, known to Leibniz, as appears from a letter addressed 
to the Abbe Saint-Pierre (Introduction, p. xxii), it disappeared from 
sight until a copy of it was picked up by Charles Sumner's brother and 
bequeathed by the latter in 1874 to Harvard College, and was reintro- 
duced to the world by the distinguished Belgian publicist, M. Nys, in 
1890. The very name of the author was unknown until M. Nys identi- 
fied him as Emeric Cruc6 and enrolled him among the list of the pacifists 
who deserve the grateful remembrance of mankind. One copy of the 
work is in the National Library at Paris and was consulted by M. Nys. 
Another copy is in the library of Harvard University. A third copy 
is thought by M. Nys to be in existence. 

Mr. Balch, who published a brochure on Emeric Cruce in 1900, has 
had the happy inspiration to publish the original text of the Nouveau 
Cynee, and to accompany it, page by page, with an English translation. 
The French is therefore at the disposal of scholars and the English trans- 
lation within the reach of those who may be unwilling or unable to read 
the somewhat difficult French of 1633. 

Mr. Balch has prefixed to the volume an introduction in which he 
states what is known of the author and supplies a very brief but interest- 
ing synopsis of the work. 

The name is peculiar but significant, for Cyneas, as related by Plutarch 
in his Life of Pyrrhus, was an orator and favorite of Pyrrhus whose 
ambition it was to conquer the known world, after which he expressed 
an intention to take his ease, to drink and be merry. Cyneas regarded 
the conquering of the world as a somewhat exorbitant price to pay 
for the ease, drink and making merry, and suggested to his royal master 
that, if that be the end of his toils, there is nothing to hinder " us from 
drinking and taking our ease now when we have already those things 
in our hands, at which we propose to arrive through seas of blood, their 
infinite toils and dangers, their innumerable calamities, which we must 
both cause and suffer." 

Cruce is the modern Cyneas and counsels the princes, to whom his 
work was especially dedicated, to cultivate peace, to eschew war, and to 
settle their controversies by peaceful means, to-wit, arbitration. Cruc6 
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did not limit his plan to the Christian countries of Europe, nor did he 
have any particular desire to enhance the station of any country, a pur- 
pose evident in the Great Design of Sully and the Perpetual Peace of 
Saint-Pierre. His desire was to do justice to all men and to main- 
tain peace in all quarters of the world. "Why should I," he says, 
"a Frenchman, wish to harm an Englishman, a Spaniard, or a Hindoo? 
I can not wish it when I consider that they are men like me, that I am 
subject like them to error and sin and that all nations are bound together 
by a natural and consequently indestructible tie, which ensures that a 
man can not consider another a stranger, unless he follows the common 
and inveterate opinion that he has received from his predecessors." 
(Intro, xiii.) He recognized the necessity of commerce and that in 
order to enjoy the benefits of commerce nations must have peace. " What 
a pleasure it would be," he says, " to see men go freely here and there, 
and to hold intercourse with one another, without any scruples of coun- 
try, ceremonies or other such diversities, as if the earth were as it really 
is, a dwelling place common to all! " (Intro, xii.) To induce universal 
peace he proposed, to quote from Balch, " a universal union that should 
include even Persia, China, Ethiopia, the East Indies, the West Indies, 
indeed all the world. A delicate question was, how to arrange the order 
of rank and precedence. He suggested as a possible solution of this 
difficulty, the following order, and some of the reasons for it : 

" First : The Pope, in part out of respect to ancient Bome. 

" Second : The Sultan of the Turks, because of the ' majesty, power, 
and happiness ' of his Empire, and also on account of the memory of the 
ancient Eastern Empire, of which Constantinople was the capital. 

" Third : The Christian Emperor. 

" Fourth : The King of France. 

" Fifth : The King of Spain. 

" Then the claims of the Kings of Persia and China, Prester John, the 
Precop (sic) of Tatary and the Grand Duke of Muscovy, must be 
arranged. 

" Next the importance and order of precedence of the Kings of Great 
Britain, Poland, Denmark, Sweden, Japan and Morocco, the Great Mogul 
and the other monarchs demanded attention. 

"Among other expedients, Cruc6 proposed to give the first place to the 
first comer, or to the oldest, or again a tour de role." (Intro, xix-xx.) 

In this capacity Cruce appears as a partisan of federation. He was 
also a partisan of arbitration as a means for the peaceful settlement of 
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international disputes, and he suggested, in order to render arbitration 
efficacious, an international court at Venice before which any powers 
in disagreement should appear in the person of an ambassador to plead 
their cause. To quote again from Balch, " Cruce proposed that all the 
principal sovereigns of the world should always have at Venice ambas- 
sadors to represent them in a general assembly of all the nations of 
the world : and that when any two sovereign potentates should disagree, 
that then instead of settling their difference of opinion by resorting to 
arms and war, they should appeal to the Judgment of this assembly sit- 
ting at Venice, each contestant presenting his side of the case through 
his own representative in Venice. In this general world-wide assembly, 
Cruce wished to include the great republics. But the ambassadors of 
the republics were not to have a vote except in case of a tie. 'And if 
the opinions of the assembly of the Princes or their Deputies were found 
to be divided into two parts and of equal weight, as may happen,' he 
says ' the Deputies of the Eepublics who would have a deliberative voice 
could then be called, in order to finish the debate by the counterbalancing 
weight of their suffrages.' Thus in the rough we find the present Hague 
International Court sketched out." (Intro., pp. xvi-xvii.) 

Without entering into details, enough has been said to show the gen- 
eral interest of this remarkable work, and Mr. Balch deserves the grati- 
tude of students and scholars for placing it within reach in its original 
and translated form. The enterprise has been a labor of love, for Mr. 
Blach has printed the volume in luxurious form and at his own expense 
and offers it to the public at cost. 

James Brown Scott. 



Lo Stato Soggetto Del Diritto Internazionale. By Dr. Andrea Eapi- 
sardi-Mirabelli. Pisa: Direzione Dell' Archivio Giuridico. 1909, 
89 pp. L. 4. 

The present study is, as we are informed in a foot-note, intended 
by the author to form one among a series dealing with " Fundamental 
questions of international law." 

" The State as the subject of International Law " would hardly ap- 
pear to furnish a theme capable of much elaboration. Indeed, the 
author opens by the declaration that the great majority of the defini- 
tions of international law define or assume the state as its only subject, 
and that from this point of view he has merely to deal with one or 



